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LIFE*‘S SIMILITUDES, 
Jin address lo a river. 


MISS MARIA G. 
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River, whose waters onward stray, 
Ott have I, by thy side, 

Mark’d how, like time that steals away, 
‘Thy peaceful billows glide. 


Tor now thou, like a flittering dream, 
Art hurried from my view; 

So, like thy waves, oh, rapid stream, 
My life is wasting, too. 


From out the deep, romantic wood, 
[ fondly gaze on thee; 

While thou, enrapt in solitude, 
Go pratling to the sea. 


The golden rays of sunset’s gleams, 
Which on thy waters play, 

‘To mea true resemblance seem 
Of youth’s departing day. 


Within the eroves that grace thy side, 
Birds greet the coming spring; 

While o’er thy deep and chrystal tide 
Solt echo’s voice does Wing. 


Hach scene, so gay* so lov’d, so fair, 
Bears my lone spirits back, 

"lo tread again, in wild despair, 
Sweet childhood’s much lov’d track. 


When o’er thee tempests wildly rave, 
And light’ning flashes round, 

Thou seem’st like Jordon’s gloomy wave 
Which bears us to the tomb. 


Then flow on, rapid river, flow, 
To thy deep home, the sea; 

And I down Jife’s dark stream will go, 
‘To home,—eternity. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


On humankind when pits ing Heaven surveyed 
The won hand of stern affliction laid: 
When toil and sorrow all their powers combined 
Ve crush the body, and o’erwhelm the mind: 
From what blest source was then ordained to flow 
The sooth'ng cordiai of the deepest woe? 
From thee, sweet Friend-hip! from thy magie smile 
‘Then flowed the power each sorrow to beruile; 
The wounds of pain and fortune to repair, 
Aud smooth the passage through a life of care! 

M’ Henry. 


Life isa great journey, and as we pursue it we 
find it impossible to travel with comfort through 


its several stages alone; we need the assistance of 


those round us to help us to bear ap under the ma- 
ny difficulties which beset us in our onward pro- 
gress. Our journey through life is one of vicissi- 
tude. ‘T'o-day our path is enlivened by the sun- 
Shine of prosperity, and we pursue our journey 
cheerful and happy as the zephyrs which play 
around us, for a moment we linger to enjoy the 
sweets of this flower—anon we leave it to seek for 
others among the many that strew our path and 
surround us on every hand. 

We have a goodly store of this world’s goods. 
We feel not the pinching hand of want; health and 
Vivity beam from our eyes, our cheeks glow with 
beauty; we tread the ground with a firm step; our 
limbs are full of strength and activity; we are sur- 
tounded with smiling faces, our society is sought 
by the wealthy and honorable; in short a]l_ things 


seem to combine to make us happy, and we won- 
der that all are not as happy as we are. 

But alas! this state of things is not always to 
Jast, to-morrow the scene changes. ‘The thick, 
dark clouds of adversity gather around us and 
burst with blighting power over our devoted 
heads; the gates of prosperity which yesterday el- 

—evated us and filled us with bright hopes and fond 
anticipations, are now changed for the fierce winds 
_of adversity which toss us about upon the waves 
_ of misfortune, and blight our brightest hopes and 
‘fondest anticipations; disease has supplanted 
‘health; despondency has taken the place of our 
' former hopefulness; we no longer tread the ground 
, with a firm step, our limbs have lest their strength 
/and activity, our look is no more lofty, our eyes 
, gaze vacantly upon passing objects, from our for- 
ier affluence we are reduced to penury and want; 
| we are no longer surrounded with smiling faces, 
, those who once flattered us, now act as though 
| they never knew us—all things seem now to go 
against us; the sources of our former happiness 
are all dried up, and weare leftto eat the crust of 
| poverty, neglected and alone, without any one to 
| smooth our pillow of disease. 
| If, then, this be our condition while here in the 
, body, can there be any thing more desirable on 
earth than to have one, at least, whom we can cal] 
friend in the true sense of that word? In every 
situation of life the consolations of friendship are 
requisite to our happiness. Presperity without 
a friend to participate, is insipid; and adversity 
without.a friend to assist and console, is misery 
indeed. Every person talk familiarly about friend- 
ship, and perhaps there are few things mere talk- 
ed of, but at the same time less understood, than 
friendship. Itis therefore a glorious virtue to 
which there are many pretenders; but in this, as 
inreligion and many other things to which there 
are many pretenders and scaree one in a thousand 
is really whathe seems. ‘The true meaning of the 
word friend is “sone joined to another in mutual 
benevolence and intimacy.” Now let us cast our 
eyes over the circle of our own acquaintance, and 
however wide it may be, we can scarce find any 
two of them thus joined together, Custom and 
fashion have so altered our very idea of friend- 
ship that we hesitate not in calling every one to 
whom we bow “my very good friend,” while at the 
same time, we canhardly reckon any friend in the 
true and genuine sense of the word. ‘To be join- 
ed to another in mutual benevolence and intima- 
cy is truly a high and holy alliance which cannot 
be too sacredly cherished. 

From the scarcity of instances of true and sin- 
cere friendship with which we are acquainted, we 
may reasonably conclude that there are but few 
who rightly appreciate the pleasures of friendship, 
or that have a justsense of the high character con- 
ferred upon him who is worthy to be styled friend, 

The Bible, containing as it does, the most true 
sublimity, the most exquisite beauty, the purest 
system of morality,the mostimportant history, and 
the finest strains of poetry and eloquence, also 
containing the most perfect portraiture of friend- 
ship, and it is a most ignorant calumny to affirm 


I therefore make an unrestrained application of the 
descriptions of the Bible, to my present purpose. 
Solomon says, “‘ointment and perfume rejoice the 
heart, so doth the sweetness of a man’s friend, by 
hearty counsel.”’ We will easily comprehend the 
force and beauty of his compariscn, if we consid- 
er the eastern custom of anointing the head, rega- 
ling with burnt purfume, and sprinkling with seen- 
ted water, as the highest mark of respect and ci+ 
vility. None but those who have enjoyed the kind 
conversation and prudent counsel of affectionate 
friends, can Tealize how extremely refreshing and 
comfortable they are. In another place he says: 
“thine own friends and thy father’s friends 
forsake not; neither go into thy brother’s house in 
the days of calamity, for better is a friend that is 
near, than a brother far off.”” Again he says, “a 
man that hath friends must shew himself friendly, 
and there is a friend that sticketh closer than a broth- 
er.” Again, ‘‘a friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity.”” Now it is a truth 
of which we are all aware—we see it confirmed 
every day, if not in our own experience, by obser- 
vation, that in a time of distress and affliction our 
Jriend is found to be more constant and faithful, 
and is more to be depended upon than our nearest 
relatives. The greatest disinterestedness of affec+ 
tion is implied in cordial friendship—it extends to 
posterity as well as to its immediate objects, there- 
fore we are not to forsake our father’s friend. 
And in order to secure friends, we must study to 
behave towards them ina friendly manner, in do- 
ing them all good offices possible. Whatever are 
our circumstances in life, be we rieh or poor, in 
health or in sickness, our true friend continues 





constant in his affections and usefulness; “he los 
veth at all times.” 

Perhaps no author, whether sacred or profane, 
has written more finely upon this subject than 
hath Jesus, the sonof Sirach. Hear his descrip+ 
tion of a true friend; “a faithful friend is a strong 
defence; and he that hath found such a one, hath 
found a treasure. Nothing doth countervail a 
faithful friend, and his excellency is invaluable— 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life; and they 
that fear the Lord shall find him.” We might go 
on to quote numerous passages from the sacred 
writings descriptive of this virtue, but let these al- 
ready given suffice for the’ present, and let us 
hear what profane authors say on the subject.— 
Cicero, the great Roman orator and philosopher, 
in his characteristic style of eloquence, hath writ- 
ten abundantly on friendship. From amongst the 
multitude of his advisable saying, on the subject, 
we will make choice of but one on this occasiom 
“Since all sublunary things are frail and fading, 
what can we do better than to seek out some hon- 
est man, whom we may love, and by whom we 
may he beloved? For taking away this benevo» 
lence, this kind and familiar way of living with 
each other, what will then remain desirable in life? 
An ancient Greek poet says we “should honor our 
friends as we honor the gods.” The wisdom of 
the ancients is as fully demonstrated by their pain- 
tings as by their fables, as may be seen from the 





‘manner in_ which they painted friendship. A 


that it does not recommend a virtuous friendship. | young man, bareheaded, dressed in a plain gar 
There never was, nor will be, a greater, a more | ment, on the edge of which was written mors vila; 
exalted, a more disinterested instance of friend-! on his forehead was written these words, Estas et 
ship than that afforded by the author of the Bible | Hyenis; he stood pointing with his right hand to 
himself; it was friendship for a lost and ruined | his open breast, wherein the heart, with this in- 


world that prompted him to leave the realms of'| scription on it, longe et prope, was visible. 


Cer- 


heavenly glory, and to take up his abode, for a tainly this representation is most eloquent! From 
while, here below, in order that he might reclaim | his youth is inferred that true friendship is ever in 
the lost and estranged sons and daughters of Adam. | its full vigor; his bare head indicates a readiness 
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to serve; the simplicity of his garment speaks his 


sincerity; the inseriptive life and death, intimates 
his constancy and faithfulness, as the words on 
his forehead, winter and summer, means in all 


seasons, whether prosperous or adverse; the open- | bitter our progress through life. It is in every ; self, and will be bold over thy servants.” 


ness of his breast, too,is not without its language; 
it shows his cordiality and frankness; and the 
words on his heart, far and near, signify that 
whether he be nigh to us or at a distance from us, 
our friend is always perseveringly faithful to our 
interests. 

Now if these descriptions be true, we are ready 
to admit that, notwithstanding the many preten- 
ders, friendship is indeed a rare virtue—not a peb- 


ble to be picked up every day, but a jewel to be 


sought with care. 

Had not friendship been esteemed a great vir- 
tue by the wise and good of all ages, we should 
never have met with those high encomiums in 
writings sacred and profane. ‘Taking these de- 
scriptions for our criterian, whereby to judge the 
character of a true friend, we find they are rare as 
they are valuable, and are almost ready to con- 
clude that it would be in vain to seek them. But 
let us not adopt this conclusion hastily. It is true 
that an over-weaning selfishness characterizes a 
large portion of society, who strain to overreach 
their neighbors in their dealings with them, regard 
less of all those ties and sympathies which go to 
solder society and sweeten the bitter parts of life. 
Yet there are those to be found whose affections 
are, asfar as the inherent corruptions of human 


nature will permit, in just proportion to their ob- | 


jects; whose passions are happily balanced and 


humanized; who love and pursue objects accor-| 
ding to their value; in whose mind the higher 


and nobler powers govern, and the inferior and 
animal principles are in subordination. From a- 
mongst these we may select one at least whom we 
ean call friend. If, in our search, we find it dif- 
ficult to secure fit materials, wherewith to make a 


friend, let us not be too hasty, as is the manner of 


some, in casting the imputation of unworthiness 
upon all mankind. Do we, ourselves, possess 
those qualifications which are necessary to form 
the character of a true friend? It becomes us to 
enquire whether ourselvesare worthy to hold so 
sacred a relationas that of friend to one of our own 
species, before we hurl so sweeping an imputation 
upon our neighbor. If wedo not possess those 
qualifications, and are unworthy to sustain that 


holy relation,we ought not to wonder that we can. | 
not find friends, or like the thief, the liar, or the | 


gambler, mourn that men take no notice of us, but 
to shun, condemn, and execrate. ‘He that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.””», We must 
labor to develope those qualities; which will make 
us a fit object of friendship, for we cannot expect 
that one possessing those qualities, can or will as- 
similate with one who does not possess them.— 
We hav: seen that however difficult, itis pos- 
sible to secure a friend; & having a just notion of 
friendship, and knowing how difficult itis to find 
a true friend, we ought, in our search, to be very 
careful. Certainly all whom in common parlance 
we call our friends, cannot be styled such, if we 
compare them with the foregoing descriptions.— 
If, then, true friends are not so common as they are 
generally thought, how are true ones to be found? 

In the first place, we may remark, that it is not 
required of us, nor indeed is it in our power, to 
show actual friendship to a// men. As men, we 
ought to treat our whole species with,justice and 
clemency; as christians, with kindnéss and bro- 
therly love; as. members of society, with civility 
and reapect. But friends we cannot make them, 
because all men are not fit to be. A wise man 
will not think it beneath him to use all honorable 
means to secure the good will of all around him, 
and to shun all occasions of needless provocation; 
for he knows that any person’s love may be use- 
ful, and any person’s ilk will dangerous, There 





may some time need his good will, and whose 
good will may be of service to us. The ill will 
Be » * . . 

and hatred of the most despicable of men,may em- 


| one’s power, who will be at the pains,to keep us 
always in “hot water” by affronting us, or in de- 
faming, and thereby raising us up enemies, and 
bringing upon us a storm of public hatred. ‘There 
is hardly any person, however mean and con- 
'temptible he may be, but may some way or other 


trouble. Hence we see the importan:e of impro- 
ving the hint of the son of 
guage will multiply friends; and a fair speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings.” ‘Though 
we may live in peace and harmony with all, we 


; . . 
is scarce a man so despicable and mean, but we 


prejudice our welfare, and give us a great deal of 


Sirach: “Sweet lan-; 


easion, and will not abide in the day of our trou- 
ble.” Again, “some friend is a companion at 
the table, and will not continue in the day of thy 
affliction; but in thy prosperity he will be as thy- 
OF such 
an one let us beware; “f r if we be brought low, 
he will be against us,’ and we will have to take 
up the lamentation of the fool: “I have no friends; 
I have no thanks for my good deeds; and they that 
eat my bread speak evil of me.’ These are the 
“companions who help their friends for the belly, 
and take up the buckler against the enemy,” and 
j are always ready to receive presents with a bow 
and a smile, but are as willing to part with five 
| drops of their blood as five dollars of their money, 
| ‘here is another class of men who, though not 
| quite so despicable as those last mentioned, are in 





are not expected to mike friends of all. With our | the end fully as unfit for friends. T mean such as 


friend we must be willing to share our fortunes— | 
to him communicate our secrets—and in all re-. 


spects to make him our confidant, yet without 
‘breaking the rules of prudence. Now we 
‘aware how few there are who can justly claim 


such communications as these, or are capable of 


making a right use of such acts of confidence, 
with respect to themselves and us. ‘Therefore, 
that we may not be deceived in our expectations, 
or frustrated in our hopes, let us account ourselves 
happy if we succeed in finding one sincere friend. 


According to the excellent remark of the son of Si- 
rach: ‘Bein peace with many; nevertheless, have | 


but one counsellor of a thousand.” 

If, then, we cannot make friends of a// men, it 
is equally true that we cannot make any mana 
friend. Woods and metals have their several 
uses: we do not make pots of wood, or build houses 
of iron, but we apply each to its appropriate use. 
For the same reason, we ought, before we choose 
aman for our friend, to examine him, and trace 
whether he has those qual ties which fit him for 
so near a relation. 

I know of no better rules for choosing friends 


and knowing them, than those given by the son of 


Sirach. I shall, therefore, introduce them in this 
essay, without any hesitation, or offering any ex- 
cuse for quoting him so frequently. Dispropor- 
tionate friendships ever end in disgust; hear what 
the son of Sirach says in regard to this: “He that 
toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith; and he 
that hath fellowship with a proud man, shall be 
‘like unto him. Burden not thyself above thy 
power while thou livest; and have no fellowship 
with one that is mightier and richer than thyself. 
For how azree the kettle and the earthen pot togeth- 
er? for if the one be smitten aginst the other, it 
shall be broken. ‘The rich man hath done wrong, 
and yet he threateneth withal: the poor is wronged, 
and he must entreat also. If thou be for his pro- 
fit, he will use thee; but if thou hast nothing, he 
will forsake thee. If thouhast any thing, he will 
live with thee: yea, will make thee bare, and will 
not be sorry for it. If he have need of thee, he 
will deceive thee, and smile upon thee, and put 
thee in hope; he will speak thee fair, and say, 
What wantest thou? And he will shame thee by 
his meats, until he shall have drawn thee dry 
twice or thrice, and at last laugh thee to scorn: 
afterwards when he seeth thee, he will forsake 
thee, and skake his head at thee. All flesh con- 
sorteth according to kind, and man will cleave to 
his kind.” 

From this we see that it is not prudent to choose 
for a friend one who moves in a higher circle than 
we do;—we are not likely to choose one who 
moves, in a /ower circle than ourselves. It will be 
suspected of us, that self-interest prompted us to 
profess ftiendship for the rich: besides, it excites 
the envy and hatred of‘ our equals, and often, when 
we seek the friendship of the rich, we receive their 
contempt in stead. ‘Theref re, it is best to seek 
for true friends among our equals. 

There is one who is our friend “for his own oc- 





are 


ona short acquaintance are profuse in their pro- 
fessions of service, and offer to do more than they 
_are either abie or willing to perform to one. There 
are again your men of pleasure, who hoast them- 
selves on their “valiantness in wine.’ They 
are generally known as “good hearted, clever fel- 
lows,” which now-a-days means one who will get 
on a spree, and keep it up for a week or two; ne- 
elect his business; visit bawdy houses; in shorts 
one who spends his substance liberally in all kinds 
of vice and dissipation, and regards neither reli- 
gion nor morality. Then, there are men who 
pride themselves on being men of honor; yet they 
think it no breach of honor never to pay their honest 
debts. They will bear us company in spending 
the last shilling of our money; but will either for- 
get us in prison, or think it wonderful liberality to 
give us a dollar: or if they make us a visit, they 
think it the utmost stretch of tenderness. Plea- 
sures are what unite them, but pleasures are not 
ties worthy of friendship. It would be preposte- 
rous to think of making any of these our friend, 

But why dwell so long on negative qualities? 
Let us now proceed to positive ones. First then, 
itis essentially necessary that a friend be a man 
of principle—one whose every action is prempted 
by high and noble principles; he must be no slave 
to his passions, which is to confess the want of 
principles in practice. He must be a man of un 
derstanding, for he is to be our counsellor; a man 
that is devoid of good sense,ean be no counsellor 
atall. He is also to be our monitor. <A friend 
should be as a looking glass, which reveals to 
ourselves our own defects, while at the same time 
itconceals them from all others. Now, a man 
without understanding; ean no more discern the 
failings of another, than can a looking glass with 
the quick-silver scratched off, reflect our features; 
nor ean he hide our faults any more than a plain 
pane of glass can hide us from view. Therefore, 
“If thou seest a man of understanding, get thee 
betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear the steps 
of his door.’ He whom we would make our 
friend must have good nature—this is the very bond 
of friendship; for it is impossible to live on good 
terms with a sullen, passionate, or peevish man— 
for “an angry man disquieteth friends, and maketh 
debate among them that be at peace; and a furious 
man will kindle strife.”’ 

Having found a friend with all these qualifica- 
tions, we must, in order to keep him, be careful to- 
set all things right in our own minds. We must 
banish all suspictons and envy; for we are told 
| not to consult with one that suspecteth, and hide 
;our counsel from such as envy us.’? We must 
ilay aside pride, and submit willingly to reproof. 
Though it is the hardest, it is at the same time the 
sincerest act of friendship tostand between a man 
and himself—that is, to take the part of his reason 
against his passions. He is no friend at all who 
will connive at our faults, and suffer us, without 
making an effort to prevent it, to follow the dictates 
of our passions, contrary to those of our reason ang 
judgment. 
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We ought not to say to our friend, “thy way is 
gocd,”” when itis not good, ‘and afterwards stand 
on the other side, to see what shall befall him.’’ 
We must therefore be prepared to speak and hear 
the truth, although it may be unpleasent to us— 
otherwise we become a flatterer, or retain one.— 
If there is any thing to be regarded more sacredly | 
than others in friendship, itis the manner in which | 
we use the confidence reposed in us by our friends, | 
One friend confides to another, things which he 
would not, under any consideration, have any to 
know other than his friend, in whom he places the | 
most entire confidence, and to whom he makes no | 
hesitation in unbosoming himself. Can we con-' 
ceive of any thing more treacherous, more das- | 
tardly, than that the other should reveal such se- 
erets, that they may be bandied about by every | 
idle gossip, and thus subject his friend to ridicule, | 
and give to the slanderer and foul-mouthed de- 

famer an opportunity to injure his reputation and | 
destroy his happiness? **Curse the whisperer and 

double-tongued; for such have destroyed many that | 
were at peace.”’ ‘Whoso discovereth secrets, lo- | 
seth his credit; and shall never find a friend to his | 
mind;”? therefore, ‘love thy friend, and be faithful 
unto him; but if thou betrayest his secrets, follow | 
no more after him, for thou hast lost the love of | 
thy friend. As one that letteth a bird go out of 
his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and shalt | 
not get him again. As for a wound, it may be | 
hound up; and after reviling, there may be recon- | 
cilement; but he that betrayeth secrets is without | 
hope.” 

A teue friend is as careful of the reputation of | 
the object of his friendship as he is of his own, and | 
is as ready to resent an insult given to his friend, | 
as he would be were it given to himself. He does | 
not believe every tale he hears in regard to his | 
friend having done this or said that evil thing.— 
“Herchearseth not unto another that which is told | 
unto him, but having heard a word, he letteth it) 
die with him.’? He admonishes his friend; per- | 
chance his friend hath not done it; and if he have, 
that he may do it no more. Perehance his friend 
hath not said it; and if he hath, that he speaketh | 
it not again; often times it is a slander, and there- 
fore .¢ admonishes his friend. 

Freedom ever destroys friendship. It is impose | 
sible for us to esteem as a friend the person who | 
so far forgets his dignity as to indulge in vulgar 
familiarity. We must, if we wish to secure the 
esteem of our friend, be as polite to him as we 
would be to a stranger, without, however, using 
any reserve, or indulging in any stiff formalities. 
But above all, we ought to let our actions speak 
much louder than our words, and show by our ge- 
nerosity and gratitude that we are true friends.— 
This is the only way to establish a substantial 
friendship—one which no future events, whether 
prosperous or adverse, can shake. 

I will just add a short adage, which supposes 
eaution is retained where suspicion is banished; 
and then hasten to a conclusion, ‘Separate thy- 
self from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends.’’ ‘This at first view appears a contradic- 
tion of what lras preceeded; but when we remember 
that in the hey-day of prosperity, when we are 
basking in the smiles of fortune, and are surroun- 
ded with crowds, who show us only cne side of 
their character, who will then flatter us, and are 
prompted by self-interest to profess the deepest in- 
terest in our affairs—we perceive the point con- 
tained in the adage; we soon discover, that when 
the storms of adversity come upon us, like the 
leaves which gaily adorned the forest in the sun- 
shine of summer, are stripped by the wintry blast, 
are our friends dispersed. Then their flattery 
dwindles into simple apprebation, that soon takes 
the more friendly form of advice, and advice, when 
rejected, ever brings reproaches; and those whoin 
Interest had gathered around us, we find are by no 














} 
‘ 
| 


| 
| 


wheel of fortune have brought us directly under 





means the most estimable; for not meeting with 


those favors which they were wont, they soon for- 
sake us. How fortunate are we, then, if from 
amongst all who formerly professed friendship for 
us, there is but one who continues constant and 
faithful to us, now that the revolutions of the 


our former elevated station! How thankful ought 
we to be, that we are not compelled to drink the 
cup of adversity alone, without any kind friend 
who is willing to share it with us—who sympa- 
thises with and consoles us; and who sweetens 
the bitter cup of misfortune by his kind words and 
acts of generous benevolence. Indeed, my friend, | 
thou art my fairest possession! REX. | 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 25, 1541, 
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THE SUFFICIENCY OF CHRIST. 





BY MISS MARGARET G . 


Come, all ye who labour, and are heavy laden, 
Come to Christ and he will give you rest; 
Take ye his yoke upon you; for tis easy; 
Trust in him, so shall your souls be bless’d. 
Why do ye spend, for nanght, your precious 
hours? 
Why waste money for what is not meat? 
Our Saviour is the bread of life from Heaven; 
Come, then, buy of him, that ye may eat. 


Why waste ye time in seeking earthly pleasure? 
Why for naught thus labour in the fire? 
Since in Christ, the heir of all things, lies each 
treasure, 
Which the needy sinner can desire. 
Art thou hungry? He’s the Heavenly mana; 
Art thou thirsty? He’ the fountain pure; 
And He thy shepherd, to the streams will lead 





thee, 
Which tasted, thou shalt thirst no more. 


Are thy days but few and full of trouble? 


| by the experience of the world. 





If thou dost counsel need, He’s thy director, 
One cn whom thou may’st depend. 


Should friends forsake thee, He’s thy friend 
and brother, 
He is one who never can decieve; 
A kind, warm friend, who never will forsake 
thee, 
One who loves all those who do believe. 
If thon art sick, He is the great physician, 
He alone can heal thy every wound; 
*Tis he can vanquish death, and ease thy sor- 
TOWS; 
Then go seek Him, while He may yet be 
found, 





TEACHER’S LYCEUM. 


Messrs Enprrors:—The following is the report 
in pursuance of which the Teacher’s Lyceum was 
organized. You willhighly oblige a friend to 
the cause of education by giving it publicity. 

REPORT. 


The Committee appointed at a consultation of 
Teachers and the friends of education,held in Alle- 
gheny, April 2nd, 1841, to report on the expedi- 
ency of “organizing in the county of Allegheny, 
an Asscciation of Teachers to constitute a county 
Lyceum,” beg leave to submit, as the result of 
a necessarily limited attention, the following 
thoughts: 

They confidently believe in the expediency of 
the proposition, Ist. for the high end proposed, to 
wit, the melioration of our race; 2nd, because the 
proposed means seem to them strictly adapted to 
that end. ‘That empires, oligarchies and aristocra- 
cies may subsist without the morality, aud con- 
sequently without the education of the subjects, 
your committee know to have been demonstrated 
That republics 


| cannot so exist, that nota solitary instance can be 


| 


found of the preservation of freedom unsupported 


Christ’s thy life, thy length of days,thy friend; | by morality, unfounded on education; your com- 


Art thou of yesterday, and but a shaddow? 
He enduret! still, time without end. 
If earth should treat thee with contempt 
hatred, 
He would then be as thy glorious crown; 
A beautious diadem to all who love him, 
He will raise thee when cast lowly down. 


Art thou a trav’ler through this world’s Jone | 


desert? 
He will be thy staff, thy strenghtening stay; 
Art thou now going on thy last, long journey? 
He’s thy guide who washed thy sins away, 
Art thou still wandering through this world, a 
stranger? 
He will be thy shield to guard thy way; 
Art thon a widow? He’s the widow’s husband; 
He will guide thee that thou canst not stray. 


If thou art ignorant, He, alone, can teach thee; 
Dost thou sit in darkness? He’s thy light; 
If thou a soldier art, then He’s thy captain— 
Thy whole armour for the sacred fight; 
If thou art poor, He is of precious value, 
He can fill thy treasures with rich store; 
Or if thou’rt dead in sin, none else can raise 
thee; 
But through him, thou’lt live forever more. 


If thou art naked, He will give thee raiment; 
Art thou blind? then He can give thee sight; 
If many sins, like thick clouds, clothe thee 
over, 
He canclear the clouds and give thee light. 
Art thou a lonely orphan? He’s thy father, 
He will be thy judge, thy guide, thy friend; 


| 
} 
' 


| 


| 








erable, linked with the culture of mind. 


| mittec ought almost to beg pardon for suggesting. 
| Yet, coming not here with the language of flatte- 
and | Ty, they fear not the repitition of truth, however 
| trite, nor the statement of facts however unpala- 
| table. 
| happiness having no security but freedom,freedom 


They believe, and all know, “that human 


none but knowledge,” if the diffusion of knowlege 


| grow sluggish, freedom languishes, and misfor- 


tune and disaster enter to revel amid her maladies. 
Farther than this virtue and religion stand insep- 
Why 
disseminate the truth of ‘either?’ Why erect the 
church?) Why promulgate political theories? 

to a people unable from the desiderata of a com- 
mon school education, to appreciate the worth of 
anything save dollars and cents; incapable of sep- 
arating truth from erro;r innocent of all ideas of 
government save that where might and right are 
synonymous, ignorant of every term of science, in 
a word mentally imbecile and help'ess. These 
truths are trite, but their influence on practice is 
most perceptible. The fact is churches have 
spread well nigh to every acre of ground, colle- 
ges have been incorporated,politics widely discus- 
sed amid a population thus circumstanced, and 
few seem to have noticed the preposterouSness 
thereof. While all acknowledge, at least per- 
ceive, that republics without morality, churches 
without religion, banks without capital, are ab- 
surdities; the practical necessity of education, 
for the existence of either, has strangely escaped 
the field of vision. Teachers incapacitated by the 
defect of their own education, school rooms ill 
ventilated, uncleaned and crowded, mere prisons 
to the buoyant spirits °f youth, and scholars with- 
out subordination lve been suffered to exist in 
our midst. Located, as is the county we have 
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the happiness to inhabit, at the head of a naviga- 
tion ramifying into countless branches and 
stretching thousands of miles, affording easy in- 
tercourse with whole regions of fertility and pro- 
mise, no wonder it was reclaimed from the hands 
of nature and her no less-rude children, no won- 
der it should form a neuclus around which should 
eentre the enterprising and ambitious. Let us 
remember that the influence of our population 
from our very geographical position communi- 
cates itself for weal or wo to the myriads of 
ourrace. Nor let us close our eyes to the char- 
acter of that population. If there has been concen- 
trated here muchof the wise and good of humani- 
ty; it is also true that much of mere animal exis- 


tence, and of ignorance and somewhat of vice has | 
been attracted along with it; it has induced and 


continues to induce no insignificent emigration 
of the surfeited repletion of Europe. Fortunately 
the absence of poor laws, the example of the in- 
dustrious, and a certain natural reluctance to star- 
vation, necessitate industry, and to a limited ex- 
tent prevent the evils naturally incident to a com- 
munity of elements so discordant. 
enough. Five years elapse, and these superflui- 
ties of other lands are transformed to legislators; 
their influence linked in the great chain of causes 
and effects, descends with ours to the remotest 
subjects of time. Now first if we submit to the 
imposition of laws, from men disposed by former 
restraint to arrogate to themselves a sufficient lib- 
erty of action, can we, secondly, regard with in- 
difference the enormous increase of those powers, 
those liberties, in the hands of an unimproved and 
consequently worse degraded race of sons? 
eation, prompt and efficient, the universal diffusion 
of knowledge, is alone capable to prevent such an 
issue. 
ity unadvaneing retrogrades. Neglect a child 
till he issix. years of age, says Lord Brougham, 
and to reclaim him is difficult—neglect till he is 
17, says your committee, and you have permitted 
a weed in the garden of life, a fatal excrescence 
an the body politic. 

Such being. the facts, was it to be presumed 


that on education, public attention would concen- | 
trate; that the schoolmaster would be immediate- | 


ly, not literally, abroad; that the school immedi- 
ately opened would throng with pupils,from every 
hill, street, by way and lane, that an ample main- 
tainance would be found in the contribution of the 
intelligent for all its functions. Notonly so, it 
was justto expect the qualifications of masters 
should be scrutinized, their habits of thought, 
and methods of instruction investigated, that home 
education should prepare for and confirm instruc- 
tion abroad. It was right, too,in this to expect 
the aid of the legislators, both in the establish- 
ment and foundation of common schools; just as 
surely might the philanthropist have been ex- 
pected to render aid in their correct developement. 
Would these expectaions have been realized'these 
presumptions entertained? The philanthropist 
found, and does find a thousand other objects of 
benevolence; the legislator was thinking more of 
re-election, of internal improvements, over sense- 
less matters, and no benevolence was awakened; 
no state action occurred; the whole community 
was indifferent and dormant. The children of the 
poor roamed, seemingly unfriended, certainly un- 
taught, or educated only to viciousness and wast- 
ing golden moments in utter desolate idleness.— 
The children of the rich, if sent to school; went 
at the dictate of capricious inclination where and 


when they chose; and the careless parent thought | 


his duty discharged with the tuition. God be 
thanked! a change has commenced, the legisla- 
ture has bestirred itself, parents-are arousing, the 
philanthropist is beginning to ponder, teachers 


find capacities tested, and scholars are discovering | 


the presence of discipline. Yet there is a vast 


difference between things existing and things. as. 


But this is not | 


Edu- | 


No fact is better ascertained, that human- | 


terest at stake; upon each member of society rests a 
vast deal of immeasurable responsibility. Bear then 
with this committee while they pursue these 
thoughts to the proposal of a plan by which some- 
thing may be accomplished. 

The idea of wealth as the solitary source of 
respectability, no longer disgrace the sons to the 
extent it did the fathers. Unadorned with the 
graces of cultivated intellect, wealth is felt to be 
valueless, and the accomplished mind unsuppor- 
ted by its adventitious circumstances is now a 
passport to a higher respectability than the riches 
themselves once conferred. ‘The rich, then, are 
sensible of the importance of the subject, and the 
teacher is no longer in their eyes a dependant and 
a bore in society, nor a servant in the world less 
respected than a boot black. Poverty is no more 
feltas a badge of disgrace. ‘The poor man discer- 
ning a pathway to social and moral elevation has 
ceased to look on his children as the heritors of 
misery, still less as the curse of his own happi- 
ness. Inevitablyis he regenerated into the peace- 
able, industrious, estimable citizen, and unstained 
| himself with the pride which is so apt to sully 
| the worth of the rich, the author of his improve- 
| ment is esteemed a benefactor, and oblations to his 
God are not bestowed more cheerfully than the 
| fees of the schoolmaster. No! just in proportion 
' as that office is faithfully, conscientiously admin- 
istered, is the accumulation of dignity. ‘There- 








| fore we argue upon teachers devolve a responsi- 
| bility of office secondary to that of no profession, , 
/ and upon them a dreadtul accountability, not only | 
to the community but to their God! The profes- | 
sion of law sustains itself on the imperfection of | 
society, that of physic exists only in the wants of | 
merely sensual nature, while theology, the high- | 
/est ofthe three, can only, or does only, act, on 
/means, as the creature of habit, the prejudiced 
and conceited adult. “That of the teachers has 
advantages superior to either, it deals with flexi- 


ble and easy to be entreated dispositions, address- | 


es itself at once to the mind, manner and soul, and 
is able to stamp on the soft surface of trusting 
youth an impress lasting as eternity. : 

Quite time that instructors laid aside their mor- 
bid fears, disesteem, quite time they polished their 
manners, cultivated their faculties, adorned their 
hearts, but above all threw off their petty jealous- 
ies and fears of rivalship. And for the attainment | 
of these ends and for the concentration of the’ 
standard and qualification, this ecommmittee he- | 
| lieve the plan of the Lyceum to be not only expe-' 
dient, but really imperative, and perfectly feasi-} 
ble. | 

The idea is to associate into harmonious frater- | 
nity every teacher, every school director, every 
trustee of a literary institution in the county to es- 
tablish a system of monthly or semi-monthly lec- 
tures, to hold meetings for the examination of the 
proper objects of study, the best method of elici- 
ting that study, and to debate questions of profess- 
ional interest. Further, it is no small induce- 
mentin the organization of such an institution 
that by its influence the interest of education will 
be kept constantly before the minds of parents, 
and a proféssion which is laborious of itself, be 
rendered simultaneously more efficient, more de- 
lightsome. Such associations, it is well known, 





| are not the auspices of the times as encouraging 


are established throughout Maine, New York and 
Ohio, with the most cheering influence. Why 


_toust We believe this to have been partially de- 
monstrated by the preceding remarks, and to 
be wholly demonstrable by short practice. At 
Cincinnati such institutions have clothed the tea- 
| chers with proper authority, and protected them 
by the high esteem of the community. No other 
plan is likely to secure, not merely the approba- 


|tainly a task co-extensively important. 





tion, but the cordial co-operation of the parent.— 
Mind is brought in contact with mind, and shar- 


they should exist; all are not alive to the vast in-| pened as stecl whetteth steel, the asperities of 


| character are worn off, rumpled dispositions, 
if not soothed, are smoothed, crooked difficulties 


in the way of professional success, straitened or 
overcome, the whole man is aroused and science 
is aroused and walks forth blessing and to bless, 

It is proposed, moreover, to establish protess. 
ional libraries, and cabinets of natural history, 
that specimens of science, and if possible, proper 
apparatus may be provided. 

Friends, to teachers the report of this committee 
is particularly addresssed, if the plan be carried 
as now imperfectly proposed; let it not be suppo- 
sed that they are to act alone. Members of' fel- 
low professions, to you will a call for assistance 
be addressed. Divines, Doctors and juriscounsels, 
how many journals of hig¢himportance to us are 
you from your position in the way of receiving, 
and how often are these repositories of valuable 
statistics, nevertheless, consigned to the rubbish 
drawer! Elow easy to preserve these for our use. 
How many volumes of school erudition pile the 
shelves of your libraries? How much tax on 
your generosity to bestow them on us? How much 
waste learning cumbers the cupboards of your 
craniat How beneficial to us, and delightful to 
you, the task of managing a little of this for our 
use in the guise of a lecture? all this shall you be 
repaid a thousand fold in the increasing  intelli- 
gence, happiness and virtue of your fellow beings. 
Parents permit us to suggest the need of watchfal- 
ness on your part. He who assumes to be the 


| guide of your children, assumes a task probably 


much less easy than of being their parent, cer- 
Will 


you permit a misguided affection to bias your 


judgments, or will you lend countenance, and 


support to an institution proposing by proper ha- 


bits of discipline and study the enduring good of 


your children? Of you we ask, then, attendance 
on the public exercise of the Lyceum, and the 
systematic adoption of their plans. 

Finally, we heartily commend to the conven- 


tion the expedicney of appointing a committee to 


draft a constitution and bye-laws, believeing in ac- 
cordance with all enlightened sentiment, that re- 
sistance to ignorance is duty, not only to God, but 
also to our country and the world. 
REV. A. YOUNG, 
DR. W. PETTITT, 
W.K TITCOMB, 


Committee. 


Take back the ring! T will not wear 
The pledge that fondly bound us, 
When Jove and hope went hand in hand, 
And spread their smiles around us, 
It speaks to me of better days, 
Which now have fled forever; 
Memento bright, of happier hours, 
To be forgotten never, 


Take back the ring! it only serves 
To tell of joys departed, 

Of happier days I once enjoy’d. 
And that thou art false hearted. 

It bears affection’s fondest words, 
That magic spell remember, 

All that remains is withered hope, 
Like leaves of chill November. 


Take back the ring! tho’ once it was 
Affection’s fondest token, 
Although it now can only tell 
Of vows which thou hast broken. 
Place the bright circlet on thy hand, 
Though I would not upbraid thee; 
And bring to mind thy broken vows, 
And think what thou hast made me. 
ALFRED 
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TILGIMAN ANNIVERSARY. 


The 19th Anniversary of the Tilghman Literary 





Society was celebrated with the usual exercises, 
at the Hall of the Western University, on the 
evening of the 12th of October. It has been our 
fortune to be present ata great many exhibitions 
of 


number, have the re: 


far, 1 


of 


this character, and in, by io reatest 


ults fell shert our antici- 


paticns. la associations compcsed indiserimi- 
nately of “colleve bied’? and “rauklin taught”? 
young men, or almost exclusively of tho latter, 
erat deduetions should be made tn their faver.— 
g 


It cannot be expecied that he whose mind has 
been leftan ungultivated waste during the proper 
season of improvement, to gather at intervals, in 
after years, the fruitful germs of knowledge in the 
wide fields of experience, can rival those whose 
fortune it has been to collect, as it were, by intui- 
tion, the fadeless flowers of intellect from the 
choicest plants that adorn the gardens of mind.— 
In the case before us, we had reason to expect 
something of the superlative order; the opportuni- 
ties of education enjoined by the performers, call- 
ed fora corresponding display of talent and ac- 
quirements on their part, nor were we materially 
disappointed in our previous expectations of the 
result. 

The Anniversary address was delivered by 
Andrew Burke, Esq. We give but a feint and im- 
perfect expression to our sentiments in regard to 
its character and beauty; when we remark that it 
was a production of the first order of talent, and 
worthy a place among the best effusions that adorn 
the archives of genius. His subjects were alike 
varied and interesting. The exordium address to 
the members of the Tilghman was remarkably ap- 


He 


and selience. 


propriate, eloquent and instructive. traver- 


sed the classic walks of literature 


loitered foratime inthe enchanted halls and 
among the polished enjoyments and unrivalled 
possessions of ‘undying Greece,” and her grand 
tival, Imperial Rome. he tribute paid to the 
memories of Marshall and Tilghman was, indeed, 
ehaste, elegant and beautiful. His prophetic and 
feeling allusions to America were such as should 
receive the unmeasured applause of  eve- 
ry son and daughter of Columbia—he whg could 
not properly appreciate their striking beauty and 
truth, inherits much too small a share of the first 
and best gift of mankind, reason. The concluding 
remarks were equally sublime and affecting. Of- 
ten as we have listened to the pathetic cloquence 
of Mr. Burke, we have never yet enjoyed a richer 
and more interesting treat than was presented in 
ilie address in question. the 
Tilghman must be gratified in the result of their 


choice, while we are certain the large audience 


The members oi 


fair and vice versa, were highly pleased with so 
commendable a_ performance. We never 


met in our brief experie..ce, an orator whose ap- 


have 


deals. werp so pathetic, or who seemed to give ut- 
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terance to the pure and patriotic sentiments of his 
ieart, Who could enlist the sympathies and _ rivet 
the attention ofan audience with greater ease than 
Mr. Burke; he unites the full and flowing feeling 
of the oratox of vature, with the brightest ornaments 
of edueation. 

The question has ever been a subject of abiding 
interest to every Columbian who sympathises 





with the oppressed of every creed,caste and clime, | 
and whose first and best wish and most anx-! 
ious yearnings are in favor of the total extinction | 
of misrule, by the establishment of universal frer-! 
dom throughout the earth. ‘The heroic deeds and 

devoted ardour of a Montgomery are stil] fresh in 

the memories of our people, and will forever retain | 
one of the brightest leaves in our country’s history. 
Nor should the names of Thornton, Smith and 
Taylor be forgotten as long as the matchless in-, 
strument which preserves their signatures shall, 
exist as the Magna Charta of our civil and reli-| 
gious freedom. The debt of gratitude we owe to 
the sons of oppressed Erin shall be remembered as’ 
long as the articles of the accursed Union remain | 
inthe archives of Britain. We look, with great 
interest to the result of this discussion, and if we 
are not grossly deceived, it was such as fulfilled 

the most ardent expectations of every lover of truth 

and justice present. The affirmative was suppor-, 
ted by Messrs. M’Lane and Critchloe, whose! 
speeches were very good declamations, but the: 





absence of anything like candid arguments, and'! 


ithe great solicitude 


they seemed to feel for the 
i; wounded feelings of those whese motives and* 
principles they so artfully, but gressly, miscon-| 
strued and slandered, gaye the strongest evidence’ 
that they, as well as we, were aware of the weak- 
ness and want of justice and truth in the cause 
they advocated. ‘They discussed the question of 
an entire severance of the connection with Britain, 
and entered at Jength-into a fancy picture ef the 


perilous situation in Which an insolated country 
like Ireland would be placed, were she possessed 
of an independent government 

A great many of our people have been led 
lieve that the object of the present agitation of that 
vital question by Mr. O’Connell in Ireland, is in- 


to be- 


tended for the same purpose; such is not the fact; 
all that the question under discussion, and all that 
the friends of Ireland, in any quarter of the world, 
contend for, is the repeal of the 8 articles of Union 
effected in July, 1800, with the assent of a cor- 
rupt Legislature, overawed by a standing army, 
and generously assisted with a leaf from the Cas- 
The repeal of this act re-| 


tlereaghan refectory. 


she would still remain amenable to the authorized | 
ibehests of the Queen, Lords and Commons of 
Britain. We think, then, that our worthy dispu- 
tants signally failed to convince us and the large 
land intelligent audience present, that a continuance 
of the present act of Union would be beneficial to 
the people of Ireland. 


The negative of the question was ably 





IThey deserve great credit for a prompt refutation | 
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stores to Ireland her Provincial Legislature, but’ 


and elo-! 


quently supported by Messrs. Oliver and Herron. | 
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of the assertions of their opponents, and’ fearless 
advocacy of Ireland’s disenthralment. ‘Though 
laboring under the disadvantage of immediately 
replying to the set speeches of their opponents, 
their remarks were alike convincing, eloquent and 
appropriate; we have never, under similar cireum- 
stances, listened to any thing so interesting to all. 
We opine that few left the hall, on that cecasion, 
who would not willingly award the palm of victory 
to the champions of Irish right, whatever may 
have been their previous view of the Question, or 
however strong may have been their prejudices in 
favor of English rule. The interval between the 
several addressess was enlivened by an excellent 
band of instrumental music; although a new feat- 
ture in celebrations of this kind, it appeared to 
answer a very good purpose in the abscence of the 
“dear sweet voices’’ with which we are usually 
favored at many of our literary exhibitions. The 
performances were commenced and closed with 
prayer. In conclusion, we may safely assert that 
we have seldom, perhaps never, attended a cele- 
bration of a literary society of a more pleasing and 
interesting character, than the one we have thus 
briefly sketched. I. 


Tee Wesster Literary Society will have its 
third semi-annual celebration, on Monday evening, 
November Ist, at half past six o’clock, inthe Dis- 
ciples’ Meeting House, Allegheny City, below the 
Allegheny Bridge. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Deciamation—Patriotic Speech of Robert Em- 
met, J. D. Jennines. 
Lssay—Female Influence, J. M’Grew. 

Debaic—Question, **Can any two races of men 
enjoy equal rights and privileges in the same coun- 
try at the same time?”’ 

Affirmative, 

Newaltive, 

Original Poem, 


J. P. Israew. 
R. Granam. 
W. Baxter. 





To Corresponpents.—We have this month ex- 
perienced a change in our correspondents that 
gives us much pleasure in recording. Many of 
them have turned their poetic vein to writing us 
prose communications; and the few still courting 
the muse, are about sufficient to supply us in po- 
etry. This, we are sure, will as much please 
our-readers, as it relieved ourselves. One thing 
more, however, we request of them; it is, that 
they send in their articles for publication a little 
earlier in the month than heretofore. 

“1 Dream of Love,” by Nemo,” was not re-. 
ceived in time for this month’s Messencer. It is 
under consideration for our next. 

“On hearing Miss L. H****t sing,” by “G. B. 
H.,”’ will appear in our November number. 

The Lines,” by “W. K.” are filed for inser-. 
tion next month. 

Would “Matilda” please favor us with a con- 
tinuance of her correspondence? We are much 
pleased with her poem published in this number., 

Several communications it were useless to spe- 
cify, and which their authors will know are re- 
ferred to, by not seeing enumerated above, have 


been uneceremontously rejected. 
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CHIEFIJUSTICE MARSHALL. 
Unassisted, save by the exertions of his own tal- 
ent, Chief Justice Marshall has rendered enduring 
his name, and closely connected the lasting bril- 
liancy of his glory, to the permanency of those 
free institutions of his country, which he so con- 
siderably assisted to establish. Gaze upon him 
in whate¥er attitude he was placed, and we still 
find the same prominent evidences of his genius. 
First, a zealous republican, we see him battling, 
at the immature age of twenty, for the protection 
of those sacred liberties of his country which were 
endangered by the mercinary armies of a foreign 
despot. On that occasion did he evidence the 
fallness of his heart with those noblest feelings of 
patriotism and bravery, which can actuate the 
warrior to the brightest deeds of fame. His early 
devotion to the principles of liberty, stamps with 
conviction to all, the pure, the holy sentiments of 
his heart, and the true principles of the man, 
which regulated the conduct of his after life. 
Next we behold him contending, with the pow- 
ersof mind, for intellectual preferment. When 
the united colonies of America had established 
their independence, and assumed a proud stand 
among the proudest nations of the earth; he turned 
his attention from the loud din of battle, to the 
equally exciting ambition for literary eminence.— 
Nor was he long in obtaining the advantage 
ground, preparatory to success. Swiftly impelled 
forward by the greatness of his own genius, on, 


on, did he pass, through the progressive grades of 


distinction, until at last he has gained the most 
dizzying height of ambition. His country heap- 
ed upon him offices of trust and distinction, and 
partook of a conscious pride in his fulfillment of 
them; the palm of literary glory encircled his 
brow, and the distinction of political honors 
were freely bestowed him; he has gained the far- 
thest extent of his wishes; and posts of honor, 
which were wished him to fill, were repeatedly 
declined, that he might enjoy the quiet seclusion 
of domestic life, fer which he then anxiously 
thirsted. But he was not permitted to complete 
his desire; for the preference of his country again 
brought him into public life, and placed him at 
the head of one of the most important branches of 
our government, the judiciary. After he had al- 
ready occupied many public stations of responsi- 
bility and distinction, he was called upon to dis- 
charge the important duties of Chief Justice of the 
United States; an office particularly important at 
this period, for there yet being no criterion decis- 
ions, for authority, by which to interpret the Con- 
stitution and laws of the land. ‘This selection of 
him by our government, at so important an era in 
its history, and for an office so responsible in its 
functions, is, of itself, as high an eulogium of his 
worth, talents, and integrity,as could ever be paid 
to genius by the boldest efforts of eloquence. 
Whoever is acquainted with the rise and pro- 
gress of this American Republic, is intimate with 
the fame of Marshall, His name is connected 
with many important incidents of itsearly history; 
and recorded on many of its brightest pages. The 
efforts of his genius have raised him from humble 
life, and placed him among the remembered and 
cherished statesmen of our country whom we 
delight tohonor, ‘Towards him may we look, as 
one of the honored fathers of our infant Republic, 
whose powers of mind and devotion to Republi- 
can principles, gave the first impetus to our dem- 
ocratic free institutions. KE. H. 


- — 
On the Death of an Infant Brother, 


BY MATILDA. 





Sweet bud of inpocence! Scarce blown, 
*Till all thy laughing beauty ’s flown; 
‘Scarce had thy budding sweetness shown, 
When Death has claimed thee for his own. 
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With thee this wordly scene is o’er, 
Thou ‘It feel its bitter pangs 10 more; 
Though briefly didst thou linger here, 
Yet oft it caused the fretful tear. 


Thon ’st left this world of sin and woe, 
Thou ’st done with all things here below; 
Thou ’st gone to learn this truth on high, 
That thou wert born to weep and die. 


Yes! thon hast crossed bold Jordan’s stream; 
*T will seem to thee a morning dream; 

No swelling wave, no angry wind, 

Appeared to thy pure infant mind. 


Sweet bud of innocence! farewell! 
Angelic spirits haste to tell, 

And bear thee to our father’s* breast, 
In Heaven, where you may safely rest. 





*In ailusi n to our father, who went to his better home last 
spring. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
NO. IIL. 


ALLEGHENY, 





BY JR. 


Before resuming the general discussion of the 
subject, it may be proper to attend to the excep- 
tions taken, and the obljections urged, by Pitts- 
burgh, jr. to the doctrines found in our first 
number. 

The objection urged to the position, that /ife 
should be rendered up as a satisfactory atonement to 
society, is, that itis more suitable to ‘the school 
of Voltaire and Paine,” than ‘an _ intelligent 
Christian community.”’ And, ‘to accept expiation 
for crime,”’ is denominated **a bold invasion of the 
rights of Heaven.” 

Now, if this author’s foregoing emphatie decla- 
rations were tantamount to positive proof, then 
the above ‘“fiourish’? would be correct, and we 
would bow in mute deference to the evident con- 
clusions to which they point, however hostile to 
our preconceived and fondly cherished opinions. 
But, as a believer in the fallibility of man, we 
shall treat them as unsustained assertions, worthy 
of attention only so far as they are in conformity 
to facts. 

We hold that society is a compacts and that in- 
jury done, or wrong inflicted upon an individual 
member, is an injury done, or wrong inflicted up- 
on, society in its associated capacity; and can, in 
this capacity, receive, to all intents and purposes, 
atonement, satisfaction, or expiation, for an Injury | 
received, or loss sustained, as directly and Jegiti- 
mately, as one man can from another. If an indi- | 
vidual violates the privileges of another, or be the 
cause of hin sustaining a loss, the obligations of 
natural law, together with the requirements of the 
divine law, make it obligatory upon him to make 
atonement or reparation to the injured one, for the 
offence committed; which obligations and require- 
ments presuppose it no invasion of the rights of 
Heaven, for man to receive satisfaction from his 
fellow-man. It is upon this general recognized 
principle, that the efficiency of civil law is found- 
ed; strike it from being, and in that very act you 
uproot civil society, and introduce anarchy and its | 
consequent train, Every penalty annexed to le- 
gislative enactments sanctions and recognises this 
principle. The great and leading object of society 
in receiving atonements, satisfaction, or expiation, 
for offences committed against its peace and se- 
curity; or, in other words, the end of all legal pun- 
ishments, in the language of the ingenious Ben- 


tham, “is the prevention of the offence in future, | 


either by the same delinquent or another.” 


Of 


like import is the definition given by Dr. Paley | derers;” for it is outrageously absurd to suppose 


| : a hd . 
that any thing so ridiculously preposterous is con- 


and others who have treated on the subject. 

In reference to another point, Jet me inquire of 
Pittsburgh, jr., if because a mancommit theft, and | 
that act is in palpable violation of the moral law, 
and must finally endure divine vengeance; if these 


(Ocrosper, 








are very cogent and logical reasons why society 
should not take *“veneeance”’ upon the ¢ fendert— 
True principles will hold good in all paralicl eases, 
Again: itis said, that man does not possess the 
right of ‘laying down’ his life; and by an inference 
he never possessed.” But his creator has made 
the continuance or ccssation cf his life, contingent 
upon the performance of certain specified acts.— 
One of the contingencies upon which bis life is 
suspended, is, if lie takes the life of a tellow-be- 
ing, unless unwittingly, as the scriptures express 
it, he shall forfeit his own. Aud man is, by Him 
who ordained this decree, made, in his associated 
or governmental capacity, the instrument or agent 
to carry into effect the divine requirements; for, 
“by man shall his blond be shed;”’ that is, “by an 
inference of irresistible necessity,’ the right is 
conferred upon civil government to take the life of 
the murderer, as an atonement or satisfaction, so 


| far as the claims of society are concerned; which 


claims are founded upon its own well-being, “the 
prevention of like offences in future.” With the 
punitive provisions, or penal requirements of the 
divine law, man has nothing to do; ** Vengeance is 


/ mine, and I will repay, saith the Lord.” 


“A suicide is a murderer, and is recoenized as 
such by the laws of God;” but in the commission 
of the act, he places himself beyond the reach of 
human laws; yet there is no escape: he is met and 
recognized, as just intimated, by the divine law ag 
a murderer, and as such, is punished with eternal 
death. Thus heaven and earth are,in holy unison, 
combined to punish the uiurderer; while the male- 
dictions cf a guilty conscience, and the oxecrations 
of an indignant people, aceord toits justness. The 
principle had its crigin in the councils of Divine 
Wisdom and Benevolence. 

The doctrine of inherent power in the peeple is 
termed atheistical. The mind ef my Pittsburgh 
friend seems t>» be so wrapt in the mists cf *“sub- 
tle sophisms,” that even the all-penetrating light 
of “trath ungarbled,”* cannet find way to the audi- 
ence chamber of his judginent; even as the fall 
splender of the glorious sun is obscured by the 
inurky clouds which rise in gloomy and dismal 


/ columns over the Birmingham cof America; so is 


the light of his perceptive powers lest in the laby- 
rinths of *‘anterior dilemmas;”" or, like the turbid 
and lazy waters of the Monengahela, so slow and 
dull of comprehension, or so clogged by *appa- 
rent inconsistency,” that it camnet comprehend 
the plainest expressed sentiment, without “the 
advocates of blcod’’ “ernlain.” 

Did it not oceur to Pittsburgh, jr. that we were 
discussing of civil or political power,and not of di- 
vine; consequently, do not “impeach the dignity 
and power of God-head;” or yet “the rights ef a 
jealous God?” We use the term as the great and 
immortal Jefferson and his ilustrious cotempora- 
ries—the venerated founders of the Republic, the 
sincere and profound worshippers of the true and 
living Jehovah; yes, we used it es American free- 


men usgit, in cortradistinction to the teaching of 


the monarchs and autocrats of Europe. 


All civil 


_ power is inherent in the peop!e. 


Immediately after quoting the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
verses of Genesis, we find the following interro- 
gations: “Ist. How will he aecount for the non- 
observance of the precept, ‘ye shall not eat’ ‘blcod,’ 
as contained in the 4th verse? and further, will he 


adhere to the absurdity (under the new dispensa- 


tion) of taking the life, or requiring the life, of 
man atthe hand of a beast, es contained in the 
5th verse?” We do not pretend to “defend the 
dogma, that ‘beasts’ should suffer death as mur- 


tained in the 5th verse, or even bearing the most 
remote approximation towards such a doctrine; or 
yet, the no less absurd idea of “requiring the life 
of man at the hand of a beast." ‘The true doc- 
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trine of the passage alluded to is, according to 
learned commentators, “that it is intended as an 
awful warning against cruelly to beasts.” 

But we do intend to defend and maintain, that 
“it is henious and criminal to eat blood.’? Rea-! 
sons: 1. Prior to the deluge it was not eaten, be- 
cause animal food constitutes no part of their sub- 
sistence. 2. Subsequently to the destruction of| 
the antideluvian world, it was interdicted, as in} 
the 4th verse aliuded to; being one of the seven: 
precepts given to Noah when leaving the Ark; so, 
that it was not eaten previous to the promulgation: 
of the Mosaic law. 3. The prohibition was re- 
newed and inereased in rigidness, by annexation: 
of seve © penalties, at the delivery of the law, and 
at different intervals during the ininistry of Moses. 
Lev. 17: 10; Tl: 14, and 19: 25; Deut. 12: 23; I. 
Samuel li: 34. LTlence, it is manifestly evident 
that preceding the christian cra, it was unlawful 
toeat blood. 4. There is indisputable evidence, 
that the prohibition is renewed, and renewed in 
the most solemn manner, uoder the christian dis- 
pensation. ‘Three times is the eating of blood for- 
hidden, with a direct appeal to the Holy Ghost, 
who cave the apostles charge concerning it. And 
three times is the eating of “things strangled” in- 
terdicted; which was customary among the Hea- 
thens, for the express purpose of obtaining the 
blood of straneled animals. Acts 15: 20, 29; 21: 
25. Thus carefully is this point guarded. “No 
blood was eaten under the paw, because it pointed 
out the blood that was to be shed for the sin of the 
world; and under the gospel, it should not be eaten, 
bseause it should ever be considered as represent- 
ing the blood which has been shed for the remis-, 
sion of sins.”” For a more extensive elucidation! 
of this important point, consult Dr. Clarke's Com. | 
vol. 1, pp. 76 and 735, and Dr. Delaney’s Rev, | 
Examined with Candor, vol. 11, p. 18, &e. | 

The continuance of the preeepts, under the 
Gospel dispensation, is the strongest collateral 
evidence which it is possible to adduce, to estab- 
lish the continuance, in all their original foree, of 
those precepts found in juxtaposition; for surely 
our opponents will not contend, nor ean they point 
“us the abrogating or repelling passage of serip-. 
ture, which will render nugatory or void’ the 6th 
verse, whilst the 4th and 5th verses are *to stand 
in full vigor.” «But it is needless to comment 
upon a supposition so evidently absurd.” 

In relation to the dissimilarity of the Mosaic 
law, in its forms and modes of procedure, to that 
of the civil law of the present day, it is a subject 
of small moment to us, and foreign to the point. 
Itis sufficient for us to know, that the great and 
fundamental principles in penal jurisprudence, for 
which we contend, is in entire accordance with 
the principles therein contained, The mode of 
bringing the delinquent to justice is non-essential; 
differing as widely as the multifarious forms of 
government doin their judicial regulations. And 
if we have **no house, where, like the Levites of 
old, we may bring the ‘too hard matter? for His 
final decree,” it is only incumbent upon the ad- 
ministrators of public justice, to use all the pre-| 
cautionary means in their power to protect the in-| 
nocent from wrong, and bring the guilty to imme-| 
diate and condign punishment. ‘The day of mira-| 
cles is past; God no more holds direct and imme-| 
diate converse with man, as in days of yore. | 

But we deny that there were any direct appeal | 
had to the Supreme Lawyiver in what is termed | 
the “too hard matter.”” The directions contained | 
in the 8th verse quoted, were given tothe common | 
magistrates; whose limited knowledge of the law 
tendered them incompetent to apply iv in a case 
involving such solemn and momentous conse- 
quences, as the one had in consideration by the 
great Jewish Lawgiver, in prescribing the form 
of proceeding, as contained in the passage referred 











to; and the appeal in the. **too hard matter’? was 


from them to the Levites, who were lawyers ac- 
cording to birth and constant practice, and of 
course best qualified to give decisions involving 
much intricacy. ‘And ‘how shalt come unto the 
priests and Levites, and unto the judge that shall 
be in those days, and enquire, and they shall shew 
the sentence of judgment.” 

A word about “literal translations:’”? We are 
not strenuaeus in the advocacy of such a course in 
the interpetration of the sacred scriptures—true, 
we take the present English version as our text 
book. The form of capital punishment preseri- 
bed by law in this country, does not “iterally de- 
mand blood fer blood; nor do we conceive the 
word of God requires it; but simply, that life 
should be rendered up for life, as the examples un- 
der the administration of the Mosaic law testify; 
which is the most lucid exposition of its literal 
meaning that could reasonably be required. ‘That 
a man could be stoned to death, without the shed- 
ding of blood, is no extreme suppcsition. ‘He 
that killeth with the sword inust be killed with 
the sword,” only teaches the doctrine for which 
we contend—viz: life for life. ‘+Verily, we in- 
cline to the opinion that our” Pittsburgh ‘friend 
has been unfortunate in his resort to scripture.” 


We have thus fairly and candidly, and at greater 
length than we had intended, met every point 
made by Pittsburgh, jr., with what success the 
reader can determine; with him we leave the issue 
for the present, while we proceed to collect further 
evidence in support of the position, that the in- 
fliction of capital punishment is conducive of the 
best interest of society. 

The glaring and evident insufficiency of minor 
penalties, to repress and keep down those wicked 
and terrific passions which lurk within the unre- 
generated bosom of man, and urge him to the per- 


| petration of crimes of the darkest and deadliest 


character, taken in connection with the omnipo- 


tent and omnipresent power which the fear of 


death exerts over his mind, points uncrringly, and 
in no uncertain and indistinet voice, but in tones 
of inevitable necessity, to capital punishment, as 
the only invulnerable safe-guard of protection and 
security from those malignant and avaricious pas- 
sions. “The silly, sinister philanthropy, which 
knowing this, would hesitate to inflict, does not 
merit the gratitude or admiration of community. 


‘He whose misplaced pity protects the murderer, 


becomes by his weakness the accessary, nay, the 
cause, of future homicide. ‘Though we admit the 
weakness to be amiable, we cannot encourage or 
commend it.” 

So strong and prevalent is the conviction, that 
the author of an act so dreadful, merits death—-that 
blood must have blood—that life demands life— 
that were this ill-advised and excessive spirit of 
philanthropy, which has infused its poison into 


the minds of many of our citizens, to consummate }, 


its scheme of supposed benevolence, and removed 
the sword from the hand of justice, destroying 
the terrors of the law; ere they had ceased to re- 
joice in their inglorious and unfortunate wiumph, 
an infuriated populace, maddened to despair by 
the utter hopelessness of redress, would wreak 
their vengeance upon the first supposed criminal. 
The will of the mob would become the arbiter be- 
tween the accuser and the accused; brute force the 
enforcer of public justice; might, right; and re- 
morseless cruelty and violence, virtue. 


nalties which are annexed to law were abrogated, 
that all restraints were thrown off; and what 
would be the consequence? We apprehend that 
they would be fearful, indeed; that man, with ae- 
celerated strides, would rush to the commission of 
the most cruel and diabolical atrocities; crimes of 
the darkest dye would blacken his character; dis- 
cord and confusion, with all their horrid conse- 
quences, would triumph; and where once dwelt 





peace and security, plenty and happiness, black 
despair would spread its raven wings. Every 
man, in turn, would become the exterminator of 
his species; the holy and endearing ties of consan- 
guinity and friendship, which entwine around the 
breasts of men, and bind them in unison as 
with a three-fold chord of love—the grateful 
remembrance of benefits received, would all be 
forgotten in the general havoc; universal destruc- 
tion would stalk abroad, until the world would be 
drenched in human gore, and this fair earth be 
turned into a hell, full of demons in human form, 
glutting their demoniaec vengeance upon those 
whose physical inferiority divested them of means 
of self-protection. 

Now, this principle will hold good, and the re- 
sults correspond, just in proportion as the re straints 
which now bind the discordant and angry pas- 
sions of the human heart in obedience, are relaxed 
or loosened. To disannul or abroga‘e capital 
punishment, would relax and loosen, to:a very 
great extent, the restraints and securities of society. 
Therefore, practical utility and public necessity 
forbid its abrogation. 








SELF EXAMINATION. 


—o 


Am I still now as once I was? would I could think 
it so! 

Am I still now as once I was? ’tis thou, my God, 
doth know; 

If I’ve the love, the tender love, that once I bore to 


thee; 
| TfL aim fill’d with glowing hope, bright faith and 
charity. 


Thou keeper of the steadfast soul! thou God of 

living light! 

‘Oh! save me, lest I wreck in sin’s dark, gloomy, 
dismal night; 

My bark, upon each troubled wave, is torn and 
wildly driven; 

And oft I struggling seek to see the beacon star of 
Heaven. 





T upward turn my anxious gaze, but meet a trou- 
bled sky; ; 
Then dread despair benumbs each sense; whilst 
wild waves, lashing hy, 
| Forbid me hope I’ll ever gain the port for which I 
sail, 
| forbid me think Pll ever meet one fair or prosper- 
ous gale. 





But now methinks, in holy writ, sweet promises 
are given, 

Which bid me cast the tempter back, and spread 
my sail for Heaven; 

They bid me leave the dark waved gulf, where 
long in doubt I’ve lain, 

To call on Christ to steer my bark, and venture 
o’er the main. ‘ 

And now I'll ride the frowning surge, and calm of 
unbelief; 

Ill fight in christian strength re-nerved; nor yield 
to useless grief; 

My hope is bright, my faith is strong, I'll never 
doubt him more; 

I plainly see that all was well, though trials pres- 


| ed me sore. 
Let us suppose, fora moment, that all the pe- 


To those who love. and work His will, His 
strength is as their day; 

And Satan ne’er-can conquerer be, while man doth 
watch and pray, 

As there’s:a star that blazes in the clouded sky 
abowe, 

And lights each weary pilgrim to his home of 
peace and love. G, B. Hy 

Pennsylvania College. 
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PARADISE LOST. 
Trans!ated. for the eters. from the French of Chateau- 
DETANG. . 

The origin of Rome, sung by Virgil, is, without 
doubt, a grand subject; but what shall we say of 
the subject cf a poem which paints a catastrophe 
of which we are the victims,—which shows us 
not the founder of such cr such a_ society, 
but the father of the human race? Milton enter- 
tains yru neither with battles nor funeral games, 
neither with camps nor beseiged cities; he de- 
scribes the first thought of God, manifested in the 
creation of the world, and the first thoughts of 
man, as he came from the hands of the Creator! 

Nothing is more interesting and august than | 
this study of the first movements of the heart ot 
man. Adam awakes to life; his eyes open; he 
knows not whence he comes. He regards the fir- 
mament with feelings of desire; he wishes to dart 
up to that vault, and he finds himself erect, with 
his head towards heaven. Te touches his limbs, 
he runs, he stops, he wishes to speak, and he 
speaks. He names readily that which he sees. 

“Thou sun.” eries he, “fair ligh’, 

And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay; 

Ye hilis and dales. ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that hve and move, fair creatures!” 
And the names which he gives are the proper 
names of beings. And wherefore does Adam ad- 
dress the sun, the trees? “Sun, trees, know ye 
the name of him whe has created me?” Thus 
the first thought which passes through man’s 
mind is a thonght of the existence of a Supreme 
Being—the first desire which he manifests is a 
desire of God! How sublime is Milton in this 
passage! but would he have elevated himself to 
such thoughts, had he not known tbe religion of 
Jesus Christ? 

God shows himself to Adam,—the creature 
and Creator converse together,—they converse of 
solitude. We pass over their reflections in st- 
lence. Solitude is not good for man. Adam 
sleeps, and God draws from the side of our first 
father a new creature, and presents her to him at 
his waking: 

“Grace was in all her steps. heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 
——_— —— — — Woman is her name, of maa 
:/Extracted; for this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and tohis wife achere.” 
Woe to him who sees not divinity in this institu- 
tion! 

The poet continues to develope these grand 
views of human nature, this sublime reason of 
christianity. ‘The character of woman is admi- | 
rably drawn in the fatal fall. Eve falls through 
self-love; she boasts that she is able to guard her- 
self from danger; she wishes not that Adam should 
accompany her to the retired spot where she culti- 
vates her flowers. This beautiful creature, who 
thinks herself invisible, through her very weak- 
ness knows not that a single word is able to sub- 
jugate her. ‘The scriptures describe woman as | 
the slave of vanity. When Isaiah threatens the | 
daughters of Jerusalem, ‘*You shall lose,” says 
he to them, *vour ear-rings, your rings, your 
bracelets, and your veils.” 

The manner in which the poet has conducted 
the fall of our first parents merits examination. 
An ordinary mind would not have failed to destroy 
the world at the moment when Eve bears the fa- 
tal fruit to her mouth; Milton is satisfied with ma- 
king “Nature sighing through all her works, give 
signs ef woe that all is lost.” We are much 
more surprised, because the immediate result is 
much less surprising. What calamities does not 
this present tranquility of nature cause to be seen 
in the future! Tertullian, searching for a cause 
why the universe is not destroyed on account of 
the crimes of men gives a sublime reason for it: 
this reason is the patience of God. 

When the mother of the human race presents 
the fruit of knowledge to her spouse, our first fa- 
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ther rolls not in the dust, does not rend his hair, 


utters no cries. A trembling scizes him, he re- 
mains mute, his meuth epen, and his eyes fixed 
upon Eve. He sces the enermity of the crime. 
On the one hand, if he disobeys, he becomes sub- 
ject to death; on the cther, if he remains faithful, 
he preserves his immertality, but he loses his 
companion, thenceforth condemned to the tomb. 
He is able to refuse the fruit, but ean he live with- 
out Eve? The contest is not long—all is sacri- 
ficed for love. Instead of heaping reproaches 
upon her, he consoles her, and takes trom, her 
hand the fatal apple. At this consummation of 


, crime, there is yetno alteration in nature; the pas- 
sions only ratse their first storms in the hearts of 


the miserable couple. 

Adam and Eve sleep, but they no longer pos- 
sess that innocence which renders their dreams 
pleasant. Soon they arose from their agitated 
slumbers, *‘as from unrest.’’ It is then their sin 
presents itself to them. ‘*What have we done?” 
cries Adam. ‘Let us conceal ourselves, that we 
May not be seen in this condition.” Clothing 
conceals not their guilt. 


In the mean time, the fault is knownin heaven, 
and a holy sadness seized the angels; but that sad- 
ness, mixed with pify, did not alter their bliss. 
A christian word, and one of sublime tenderness! 
God sends his son to judge the guilty pair—the 
judge descends—he calls Adam. ‘Where art 
thou??? Adam conceals himself. ‘Lord, I dare 
not show myself, because I am naked. ‘How 
knowest thou that thou art naked? Hast thou 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledgs?” 

What a dialogue! It is not of human inven- 
tion. Adam confesses his crime—God pronoun- 
ces the sentence. ‘In the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; 
for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thon art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.”” And. unto the 
woman he said, “I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
row.” 

Here is the history of the human race in a few 
words. We know not whether the reader is as 
much struck as we are, but we find in this scene 
from Genesis something su extraordinary and so 
grand, that it frees itself from all the explications 
of criticism—art is powerless, and admiration fails 
in terms of expression! 


The son of God, after having clothed the fallen | 


pair, ascends to heaven. Then commences that 
famous drama between Adam and Eve, in which 
it is pretended that Milton has consecrated an 
event of his own life—a reconciliation between 
himself and his first wife. We are persnaded that 
great writers, in their works, have given us 
their own history. In attributing feelings to oth- 
ers, they but paint their own, and the greater part 
of the works of genius are composed from recol- 
lections, 


Adam has retired alone during the night under 
a tree. The nature of the air is changed—cold 
vapors and thick clouds hide the heavens—thun- 
der-bolts rend and set on fire the trees—anima!s 
flee from the sight of man—the wolf pursues the 
lamb—and the vulture tears in pieces the dove. 
Adam falls into despair—he desires to return into 
the bosom of the earth. But a doubt seizes him. 
Is there something immortal within him? Can 
this breath of life, which he has received from 
God, perish? Is there not some escape from 
death? Is he condemned to be eternally miserable? 
Philosophy cannot demand a class of beauties 
more grave and more elevated. Not only have 
ancient poets never based despair upon a like 
foundation, but moralists themselves have nothing 
so grand. 

Eve has heard the groans of her spouse. She 
advances towards him—Adam repulses her—Eve 
casts herself at his feet, and bathes them with 





tears. Eve proposes to him to live in continence, 





or to commit suicide, fer the sake of their poste- 
rity. This despair, so wel! attributed to a we- 
man, as much by its excess, as by its wenercsity, 
strikes our first parent. What answer does he 
make her? “Kye, the hope which theu foundest 
upon the tomb, and thy contempt for death, proves 
to me that thou art not mortal.” 

The miserable couple determine to pray to Ged, 
and to recommend themselves to eternal merey, 
They prostrate themselves, and raise a liumnble 
heart and voice towards him who hears and par 
dons. These accents mount up to the celestial 
abode, and the Son presents them before his Fa- 
ther. We rightly adinire in the Hiad the halting 
prayers which follow Injury to repair the wrong 
which she has done. Yet Milten here, without 
to much disadvantave, bears companion with this 
beautiful allegory. ‘The first sighs of a contrite 
heart, which find the read which all the siehs of 
a world must soon toliow—the humble vows 
which come to mingle with the incense burning 
before the Holy of Helies—those penitent tears 
which rejoice the celestia! spirits—those tears 
which are oifered to the Eternal by the Redeemer 
of the human race—those tears which move God 
himself—(so much power has the first prayer of 
miserable and repentant men)—all these beauties 
united have in them something so moral, so sol- 
emn, so melting, that they are not, perhaps, sur- 
passed by the prayers of the bard of Ilion. 

The Most High yields to prayer, and accords 
final salvation to man. Milten has, with much 
art, made’ himself ecquainted with this first mys- 
tery of the scriptures. He has every where blend- 
ed in his poem the history of a Ged, who from the 
commencement of lis time devotes himself to 
death, to redeem mean from death. The fall of 
Adain becomes more powerful, and more tragie, 
when we see it envelope in its consequences even 
the Son of Ged. 

Notwithstanding these beauties which apper- 
tain to the subject of “Paradise Lost,” there is a 
crowd of beauties of detail, the account of whieh 
would be too Jong. Milton has, above all, the 
merits of expression. We perccive “darkness 
visible,” “silence pleased,” ete. This boldness 
of expression, when properly made use of, like 
discords in music, produce a very brilliant effect, 
presenting a fictitious air of genius. But itis ne- 
cessary to take care, and not abuse the use of 
such expressions. When far-fetched, they be- 
come but a play of words, peurile and pernicious 
to language and to taste. . 

We shall observe still further that the bard of 
Eden, after the exainple of the bard of Ansonia, 
has become original by appropriating to himself 
foreign riches. The criginal writer is not he who 
imitates no one, but he whom no one can imi- 
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Wrilten when alone. 


BY MISS MARIA 


Gem, 
Deserted seats, and vacant halls. 
The burried dead to memory ea!), 
And bid me shed the bitter tear 

For those, alas! who are not here. 


Alone, alone, sad and alone, 

I feel that all my friends are gone; 
Oh, sad, forsaken, gloomy home! 
Thou seem’st to me drear as the tomb. 


Within thy walls where music rung, 

I hear no living mortal’s tongue; 

O’er me I see no watchful eye; 

No parent’s foootsteps passing by; 
Alas! sweet home, how grave-like now, 
At midnight’s lonely hour, art thou. 
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